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t of Anthracite Treaty of Peace dues to the district treasurer of the union. They must not 
tins exceed one dollar per month for each employe, a limita- 


meet In the midst of a severe industrial depression and at a 
en a time when many employers are reducing wages the United 

Mine Workers and the anthracite operators have entered 
tober, ff into. an agreement extending the existing wage scale to 
whik @ April 1, 1936. The agreement under which they have 
worked since February, 1926, expired on August 31, 1930. 
c the During this period the miners have been fortunate in that 
the cost of living has been declining and the purchasing 
power of their wages has been increasing. The new agree- 
Vash ment, negotiation of which required nearly three weeks, 
was ratified on August 4 by the miners’ convention and 
was hailed throughout the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 


ad a step to greater prosperity in the anthracite region.” 
WA meeting held in Scranton in celebration of the rati- 
| Val fication was attended by representatives of the national, 

state and city governments, and of civic bodies, fraternal 

groups, and churches. The congratulations of President 

Hoover were read by Secretary of Labor Davis. Mr. 

Hoover said that “this pact of peace will have beneficial 

effects upon transportation, manufacturing, and other busi- 
Ness activities which are indirectly affected by conditions 
in this particular industry.” 

The spokesman for the operators, Richard F. Grant, 
emphatically stated that the agreement was vital to the 
operators, the miners and the public as a means of elimi- 
tating strife and of bringing prosperity to the industry. 

e agreement was negotiated in a spirit of cooperation 
and friendliness and the machinery functioned perfectly. 
. We took our coats off, smoked and rolled our 
sleeves. We sat down to talk; therefore, there were no 
speeches, We were sincere and never was there 
dharsh word spoken. Such procedure can not help but 
win lasting and good result.” 
president of the miners, John L. Lewis, praised the 
operators for efforts to reorganize the industry during the 
two years and for their determination to solve the 
problems confronting the industry. He complimented them 
Of their vision and farsightedness in negotiating an agree- 
iv “tt at this time without attempting to lower the cost of 
Production “by forcing a wage reduction.” 

This was a love feast indeed as compared to any previ- 
dlls expression of attitudes during the 28 years the miners 

ve been working under a collective agreement. 

€ agreement provides not only for a continuance of 
Present wage scale and working conditions but for 
€ “check-off,” or collection of union dues. Each em- 
Ploye must sign a request for the deduction of his union 
from his pay and the operators must transmit the 


§ vania as “a harbinger of a new era in collective bargaining © 


tion evidently demanded by the operators. ; 

The collection of union dues in this manner has been a 
moot question ever since a collective agreement was estab- 
lished in 1902, the miners claiming that the check-off was 
necessary in order to compel all workers who benefited by 
the system of collective bargaining to help support it and 
the operators refusing to help the union build up a “war 
chest.” 

The agreement provides also for a permanent commit- 
tee of 12 men composed of six representatives of each 
party. This committee will meet from time to time at the 
call of the chairman or upon the request of five members, 
and will “consider and discuss all questions arising under 
this contract relating to cooperation and efficiency and 
performance of the contract by the parties and the rela- 
tions of the parties which either party may present for 
consideration and discussion.” 

That there is much opportunity for cooperation in mak- 
ing adjustments is indicated by the unsatisfied demands 
which each brought to the conference that negotiated the 
new agreement. The miners wanted to include a provision 
for the equal division of work between collieries owned by 
the same company. They pleaded for -the abolition of 
sub-contracting on the ground that it enables favored work- 
ers to exploit others. The union asked that when repair, 
replacement or construction work is to be done, while the 
mine is idle, the regular men should not be displaced by 
men whom the operators pay by the month, by bosses, or 
by others. Seniority rights as a basis of promotion, as a 
means of regulating lay-offs, and as a prevention against 
the hiring of new employes when old employes are idle, 
were requested. To these and other demands the em- 
ployers objected on the ground that they were imprac- 
ticable or excessive. They also advanced counter demands 
aimed at preserving efficiency, safeguarding the right of 
discharge, eliminating restrictions as to union membership, 
and so forth. 

Manifestly the joint committee will have enough to do. 


The United States and the League 


Two interesting studies of American cooperation with 
the League of Nations have appeared recently—American 
Cooperation with the League of Nations, issued by the 
Research Committee of the Geneva Office, League of Na- 
tions Association; and The United States and the League 
of Nations, Foreign Policy Association Information Ser- 
vice, July 9, 1930. 

The former lists all the Americans who have attended 


\ 
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League conferences as plenipotentiaries, technical advisers, 
or government officials, not on nomination of the govern- 
ment; conventions drafted at League conferences which 
the United States government has signed, ratified or ac- 
ceded to; payments made by the United States toward the 
expenses of League conferences which representatives of 
the United States have attended; private American citi- 
zens who have cooperated in League activities ; Americans 
who are or have been members of the League secretariat ; 
gifts from private American sources made to the League 
of Nations; and instances of American cooperation with 
the World Court and with the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

The second contains a brief history of the relations of 
the United States with the League. For some months 
during the first part of the Harding administration the 
State Department even refused to acknowledge letters from 
the Secretary-General of the League. Then after a period 
when communications were acknowledged —if nothing 
more, in 1923 “observers” were sent to various confer- 
ences dealing with opium, problems of transit and com- 
munications, etc. In 1924 the United States began to send 
official delegations to “non-political” League conferences. 
Since that time official American delegates have attended 
about 22 League conferences, and unofficial delegates in 
an “advisory capacity,” about 20. 

In 1928 Secretary Kellogg defined the attitude of the 
United States government toward the League as “willing- 
ness to cooperate freely, fully and helpfully 
with the League in matters of genuine international con- 
cern” and “non-participation in the League itself.” 

It will be recalled that, in addition to the Assembly and 
the Council, the League has three technical organizations 
dealing respectively with communications and transit, with 
health, and with economic questions; permanent commis- 
sions dealing with a number of different subjects, of which 
the most important are those concerned with military 
affairs, mandates, opium, protection of women and chil- 
dren, and intellectual cooperation; “three temporary ad- 
visory commissions dealing respectively with codification 
of internationaf law, international relief, and disarma- 
ment.” The non-political work of the League is carried 
on by these various organizations. 

Only one of the technical organizations—the Communi- 
cations and Transit Organization—is composed of govern- 
ment representatives. The American government has 
never been elected a member of this commission and has 
no representatives on any of its permanent committees 
although American representatives have taken part in 
meetings of several temporary committees. Of the five 
permanent advisory commissions only three consist of 
government representatives. The United States has dele- 
gates serving in “an expert and advisory capacity” on the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and the Advisory 
Committee for the Protection and Welfare of Children 
and Young People. There are also Americans serving as 
“assessors” on the latter commission, named by the 
Council. While the United States did not take part in the 
nomination of members to the Permanent Central Board 
for the control of opium traffic, it has cooperated in various 
ways and one member of the Board is an American. The 
United States government has cooperated more fully with 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference than with any of the other commissions of the 
League. 

The League’s Health Organization is composed both of 
government officials and of members named by the League 


- On several commissions, “entirely of a humanitarian 


[2] 


Council. When it was organized the United States refuse) 
to consent to the amalgamation of the International Offics 
of Public Hygiene in Paris with the League organizatio 
An arrangement was made whereby the Advisory Coung 
of the League’s organization consists of the committee of 
the Paris organization. The League’s Health Committe, 
the real governing body, consists of the president of th 
Paris Committee and nine members named by that Com 
mittee so that the permanent members of the 
Council are represented. Cooperation between the two 
organizations has now been worked out. Americans hay 
served as expert assessors and, one at least, as an official 
member of the Health Committee appointed by the Paris 
Office. A number of Americans have acted as experts on 
the other technical bodies and commissions. 

The United States government has signed or adhered 
to nine of the thirty or so general non-political conven. 
tions drawn up under League auspices but only two of 
these have been ratified by the Senate. All treaties signed 
by the United States are now registered or published in 
the Treaty Series, issued at Geneva. A member of the 
League naturally registers any treaties made with the 
United States. The United States now sends the text of 
treaties made with non-members to Geneva as it appears 
in the United States Treaty Series. 

American cooperation with the League, however, is 
hardly as complete as one might infer. There are stil 
about twenty general non-political League conventions 
which the United States has not signed, although most of 
them relate to subjects of importance to the United States, 
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character,” the only American representatives serve “in an 
expert and advisory character.” For several years Graq 
Abbott, chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and Ame 
can representative on the League Commission for womet 
and children, has not been able to attend its sessions be 
cause the Department of Labor has not given her permis 
sion to do so. The present policy of the United States in 
regard to the League’s finances is to pay a share of the 
expenses of League conferences in which the Unite 
States participates and of committees on which America 
government experts serve. It does not contribute to tht 
general expenses of the Secretariat or to the expenses ol 
the American citizens who have served in a private @ 
pacity on the various League committees. From 1% 
through 1928 the United States contributed about $2417 
to the League. In 1928 the contribution was $2,40) Bini 
about $2,000 less than Liberia’s payment. 
The United States has developed its own machinery fot 
the pacific settlement of international disputes which # 
many ways parallels the League system. Bilateral afb 
tration treaties are in force with 31 countries, althougijiR 


im 
there are none with Great Britain or any of the Dominions gitentiye ; 
Argentina, China, Spain, Japan or Russia. The intetfBauses wy 
American arbitration treaty, providing for arbitration 19) These 
practically the same areas as are covered by the Optional the pr 
Clause of the World Court, has been signed by the Unitelffiremore 


States but has not yet been ratified by the Senate. TW 
United States has also signed the protocols of adherent 
to the World Court but the President has not asked iit 
Senate to ratify. them. The Bryan peace commissidl 
treaties which provide for permanent commissions to if 
vestigate questions not submitted to arbitration are stl 
in force with twenty-five countries though there are 0 
six commissions having full membership. 

The United States has not accepted any general oblig 
tion to cooperate in joint mediation. It did accept ™ 
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(MM Four-Power Pact of the Pacific in 1921 which called for 
ica consultation and mediation by the contracting parties in 
9 of any threat of war and also the Pan-American 
Pynciliation Treaty which calls for mediation by diplo- 
matic committees “composed of the three longest-accredited 
American diplomats at Montevideo or Washington.” It 
the 4 cooperated in the mediation of the recent Bolivia-Para- 
m- J guay boundary dispute and tried to mediate the Russo- 
gue | Chinese dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929. 
two & Some observers argue that the Kellogg Pact requires con- 
ave & sultation with the other powers in order to prevent war. 
cial @ The question of what attitude the United States would 
aris @ take toward the use of sanctions by the League has long 
3 on been very important. Recently American opinion has 
tended to oppose international sanctions, chiefly, it ap- 
ered pears, because of “an unwillingness to pledge the use of 
ven @ force in advance or to submit it to any form of inter- 
of mational control.” Several resolutions dealing with the 
sned § question have been introduced in Congress: the Capper 
d in @ resolution, which would authorize the President to declare 
the an arms embargo against a state violating the anti-war 
the pact, and which would declare that the United States 
t of @ would not protect its nationals engaged in trading with 
pears § an aggressor ; the Burton resolution, which would make 
mandatory an arms embargo against all belligerents if war 
out; the Porter resolution, which would extend the 
. still @ power now vested in the President to impose an embargo 
tions @ On arms sent to American countries “where domestic 
ist of Violence prevails,” to allow the President to make a dis- 
tates, tinction between a state which is an aggressor and one 
arian @ Which is fighting in self-defense. In some ways this 
‘n angwould resemble the economic blockade by League mem- 
Grad The United States, however, would be acting inde- 
mdently and would not prevent shipments, other than 
omens, to belligerent states. 
ns be 
ermis 


“Economic Organization for Peace”’ 


The need for economic, as well as political, organization 
Of We Bifor peace is stressed by Sir Arthur Salter, former director 
UniteliBof the Economic and Finance Section of the League of 
a Nations, writing in Foreign Affairs for October. The 
to of the existing system for prevention of war 
1s¢s MBdepends, he says, on two factors—‘“the strength which it 
ate Cf ean derive from the determined loyalty of those who have 
’ 417 tmistructed or accepted it, and the strain which deep di- 
24, refgences of interest and policy may impose upon it.” The 
ym Antenance of peace depends not only on the machinery 
of preventing war but also on the normal life of the 


ery formic t, which may or may not create serious divergences 
hich i policy and interest that will make particular disputes 
nth: a mich More serious than they would otherwise be. Even 


t important—and more difficult—than creating pre- 
lve machinery is the task of “removing the underlying 
which endanger international relations.” 

ation MM These main causes are in general political or economic. 
pti tthe present time, Sir Arthur thinks, the political factors 
Unit rmore important. The real danger lies in the possibility 
e. pat “the normal economic struggle may be so deflected or 
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airy sravated as to create not only deep divergences of eco- 
sked tom Interest between different masses of the world’s 
amiss@igpulation but a growing sense of injury and injustice; 
is to te the methods and policies responsible for this develop- 
are “a, May become identified with the collective authority 
are Mmettional governments; and that they may supplement, 


gthen and inflame political resentments.” No pre- 
“ve Machinery could endure that strain indefinitely. 
t to peace from economic causes is not likely to 
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come from the competition of individuals of different 
countries but rather from government action in the sphere 
of. economic competition. Tariffs constitute, of course, 
one factor in such government interference. Here the dif- 
ficulty is not really in the tariffs but in “the arbitrary 
methods by which they are framed and imposed.” “State- 
aided ‘dumping’ ”’ causes much friction whether or not its 
economic effects are serious. Another serious problem is 
created by governmental attempts at monopolistic control 
of raw materials. Sir Arthur considers it very desirable 
that the questions involved in such control should be thor- 
oughly studied in order to determine adequate principles 
of policy. 

In addition to problems growing out of commercial 
policy there are many which arise in daily administrative 
practice. The work of legations in small countries in as- 
sisting nationals of their respective countries to get con- 
cessions or contracts may be open to serious question. As 
yet there is no “recognized etiquette limiting the sphere 
and prescribing the methods permissible” in such efforts. 
Friction is often caused by lack of such a code since 
ministers sometimes exercise pressure to a degree that is , 
deeply resented by other diplomats. Still other problems 
are presented by loans made by important financial houses 
to governments in weak, unstable countries. Here again 
there is grave question as to what the government of the 
lending country may justifiably do to support the contract. 
Sir Arthur believes that in such cases the need is for “the 
gradual building up of a recognized standard of behavior 
and the application of recognized principles suitable to dif- 
ferent classes of loan operations.” 

All these different types of problem cannot be settled by 
any one method. Some might be settled at once by gov- 
ernmental negotiations, but in other lines, public opinion 
is not yet ready for such negotiation. And, indeed, the 
necessary fund of knowledge is not yet available for the 
solution of some questions. The need now is for “a con- 
scious effort by all who are interested in the improvement 
of international relations to win continuous attention for 
this aspect of economic problems.” In that way an in- 
formed public opinion may be gradually developed. Sir 
Arthur believes that the greatest potential dangers to world 
peace can be avoided if “in this way it is possible to create 
a framework of law and custom which will limit and 
direct the forms and channels of international competition 
(especially the action of governments in this sphere), and 
which is comparable to the body of law and practice that 
eliminates the worst evils of competition within each 


country.” 
Civil Liberty in 1929 

The report of the American Civil Liberties Union (100 
Fifth Avenue, New York City) for 1929 and the early 
months of 1930 presents a significant record. The Union 
finds that the “machinery of repression is unchanged” ; 
that its use depends on the extent of radical activity and 
the stimulus from patriotic and employers’ organizations 
as well as other factors; that “public opinion is on the ~ 
whole more alert to defend civil liberties and to oppose 
repression”; that the defense organizations are alert and 
“on the whole stronger” ; and that in the majority of states 
there is not much change in conditions. During 1929, 
there were fewer violations of civil liberty than in 1928, 
but in the first three months of 1930 there were 920 free 
speech prosecutions as compared with 36 in the same 
period last year. Mob violence is decreasing. The most 
serious issues arose in New England, southern California 
and the South. 
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There were few important court decisions affecting civil 
liberty in 1929. The U. S. Supreme Court denied Mme. 
Rosika Schwimmer citizenship because she would not 
promise to bear arms in war. (See INFORMATION SER- 
vice for July 6, 1929.) While three state courts sustained 
repressive laws of various types, the existing laws affect- 
ing civil liberty were but little changed. 

There were more new prosecutions under the sedition 
and criminal syndicalism acts in 1929 than in any year 
since 1924. Three men whose cases had been on appeal 
since 1926 were sent to prison in 1929. They are the first 
since 1924 to serve terms in prison for their political 
views. 

The report presents a particularly useful summary of 
laws and court decisions hampering free speech. In addi- 
tion to Supreme Court decisions, federal authority is exer- 
cised through the Labor Department by its control of 
immigration, through the Post Office Department by its 
power to exclude certain types of matter from the mails, 
through customs officials by their power to seize imported 
literature, through the federal criminal law, through the 
Radio Control Commission by its control over broadcast- 
ing stations, through the federal courts, and through the 
State Department by its control of visas and passports. 
State power is exercised through legislation of many dif- 
ferent types, through the power of governors to send 
militia into strike areas, through state police systems, 
through injunctions by state courts, etc. Municipal con- 
trol is exercised through various types of ordinances. 


Dr. Holmes’ Diagnosis 


In announcing to his congregation the resumption of 
services on September 28 in the Community Church of 
New York, John Haynes Holmes, whom Rabbi Wise 
places at the head of his list of ten great spiritual leaders 
in America, describes the present religious situation as 
follows: 

“As I survey the period of my life as a minister, just 
now passing its quarter-century mark, I can see that church 
work is not getting any easier from year to year. On the 
contrary, this work seems every day to be getting more 
difficult, and results of even the most devoted labor more 
meager and uncertain. The enemies of religion have never 
been so confident, nor its friends so much concerned, as 
they are at this present moment. Both seem to feel a mo- 
mentous change, like a glacial drift over familiar territory, 
now impending upon man’s organized religious life. 

“In seeking the causes of this change, it is easy to blame 
the church itself. The conservatism of this most ancient 
of human institutions, its pathetic loyalty to outgrown tra- 
ditions and superstitions, its hostility to ideas, its an- 
tagonism to progress, its failure in sympathy for the larger 
and freer aspirations of mankind, are too obvious to be 
denied. But this indictment of the church, well-founded 
as it is, does not even begin to penetrate to the heart of 
. the problem. If the church were as alert today as it is 
dull, as courageous as it is timid, as faithful as it is false 
to the higher realities of spiritual life, it would still be 
languishing. The liberal churches of our time, even more 
than the reactionary, are engaged in a desperate struggle 
for survival. No fault of the church is so general, no fail- 
ure so fundamental, as adequately to explain the situation 
now confronting the religious world. 

“What has happened is a sudden deliverance from old 
loyalties, with no new loyalties to bind and lift the emanci- 
pated soul. Coupled with this, and at the moment central, 


is the mania of materialism which like a flood has engulfed 
our world. In many countries, swept by fire and swopf 
and the dread aftermath of war, this mania takes the forff 
of a mad struggle to get enough to live. In our oy 
country, on the other hand, it takes the form of an equally 
mad struggle for prosperity and riches. We are ing 
fever of excitement over money and the things which 
money may buy, and thus in a frenzy of rebellion againg 
any influence which would impede our impulses or purge 
our passions. The very habits of our lives have becom 
changed in a way to make us appear as new, strange cree 
tures on the earth. Wildly revolving between the tyo 
poles of exhausting work in pursuit of power and & 
hausting play in pursuit of pleasure, we find neither tim 
nor strength for those deep reflective qualities of being 
which have hitherto been esteemed as distinctive of mans :. 
soul. In such an age, what chance has. religion to hk 
heard or heeded? In a world of automobiles, radios 
‘talkies,’ jazz, and week-end parties, what room is there 
for the church which needs moments of repose, exacts tule Wit 
of discipline, and challenges self-forgetting service of one's IM been a 
kind?” tion ir 
However, Dr. Holmes sees ahead an era of restoration gatus 
for which “the church must ceaselessly labor and patiently Wilsor 
wait.” Whatever the future fortunes of the church asa questic 
institution may be, “the church of today has its appointelll gquntr: 
task—the stern duty and the high privilege of exploring of Jabc 
the way for the fulfilment of those nobler functions of owl betwee 
common life which can alone bring in the better time tit abou 
come. Deliberately in our church we have set ourselves tM tial ma 
the performance of this task. We know its hazards, andity, ba 
have counted its costs; we are not unmindful of our ownfipho w: 
frailties and follies. But we have caught the vision, agit jr 
had rather fail at this attempt to anticipate the future ix 
to succeed at any attempt to conserve the past or to Comm Bit ; 
fort the present.” to Johr 
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Extent of Consumers’ Cooperation 


There are about 2,000 consumers’ cooperative societit 
in the United States, according to Cedric Long, secret himself 
of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. (Consumett 
Cooperation in the Umited States, Fifth Revised Editi. 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U. S. A. IMMETS 
24 pp. 10 cents per copy). Nita ; 

About half these societies operate general 
stores in the small towns and villages. “Some 400 ag tine 
cooperative grocery or meat stores; some 500 oil and gay 
line associations. The remaining hundred are dim 
into various classes: restaurants, bakeries, apartmé 


houses, creameries, coal companies, etc.” oom 
In addition to these 2,000 among town and city (@ indus 


sumers, there is probably a larger number of socieil 
among farmers which purchase supplies such as s@# 
machinery, fertilizers, etc. Mutual insurance sociemg. 
among farmers number about 2,000. (The most numet 
associations among farmers are those for marketing, t# 


ing about 12,000 organizations. ) a ate by 
Mr. Long discusses the peculiar characteristis Hiya 
American society which make progress in economic’ inde 


operation slow and difficult ; e.g., the mobility of the p% 
iation, the varied racial groups, the cultural different 
“The spirit of individualism, the newness of the cot 
434s the presence of frontiers and the ho n 
ful possibilities of escape from poverty, all have coil pols wit 
uted to prevent the growth of mutual self-help in Jagmof 
United States. That any progress has been magnet an 
is a cause for wonder.” pTaW 
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